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PHILOSOPHY AND TEMPERAMENT 
I 


LL except the most extreme of intellectualists are prepared to 

admit that a man’s philosophy reflects his personality and 
temperament. The philosopher is no longer regarded as a detached 
and impersonal intellect, moving among shadowy abstractions, but 
as a human being with definite motives and interests who seeks, in 
his philosophy, the satisfaction of his emotional, esthetic, religious, 
and moral, as well as intellectual, needs. The temperamentalist 
formula, ‘‘philosophy is a function of personality and tempera- 
ment,’’ has become a truism and, like most truisms, it is accepted 
with insufficient analysis of its meaning and the evidence upon which 
it rests. 

The purpose of the present paper is first to define temperament 
and then to show, in some detail, what traits of temperament are 
philosophically efficacious and also how each operates as a formative 
influence in philosophical thinking. There exist correlations be- 
tween personality types and philosophical Weltanschauungen such 
that a given personality trait at least predisposes its possessor to a 
particular world-view. 

Temperament is difficult to define with any degree of precision. 
It has ordinarily been restricted to non-intellectual traits of the in- 
dividual—his affective, emotional, and volitional make-up—but this 
restriction is highly arbitrary. Intellectual habits and dispositions, 
such as the predilection for analysis found in atomistic thinkers, the 
hegative suggestibility characteristic of some sceptics, and the synop- 
tie, generalizing tendency of certain systematic philosophers may 
conveniently be included under the heading of temperament. We 
shall accordingly employ the term in a wide sense to denote any 
peculiarities of personality or character which may reasonably be 
expected to color a philosopher’s vision of the world. Temperament 
defined in this way is co-extensive with individual psychology, for 
any sensory, emotional, imaginative, volitional, or intellectual pe- 
culiarity of the individual will modify his philosophical outlook. 
Moreover, as thus conceived, it will include pathological traits of 
personality—dementias, fixations, psychoses, and complexes—as well 
as the ordinary idiosyncracies of personality. The pathological side 
477 
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of genius has been unduly exaggerated on account of its inherent 
sensationalism and also, perhaps, because of the solace which a 
mediocre mind finds in the depreciation of genius by classing it with 
insanity. We shall attempt an appraisal of the pathological factor 
in philosophical genius before passing to temperament in the more 
limited acceptation of the word. 


II 


The approach to philosophical genius by the methods of psycho- 
pathology, and in particular by the technique of psychoanalysis, 
has led to endless absurdities, for the dangers of exaggeration, of pre- 
mature generalization and distortion of facts to fit a preconceived 
theory, are ever-present. In its extreme form the dementia theory 
pictures every philosopher as a lunatic and his philosophy as a 
symptom of his lunacy. There are, alas, lunatics among philoso- 
phers, as there are among all classes of men, but surely every philoso- 
pher is not a mental case. Undoubtedly, as Schopenhauer con- 
tended,—and Schopenhauer was perhaps a living demonstration of 
the truth—‘‘there is a side at which genius and madness touch.’”! 
But this is a vague and misleading generalization unless accompanied 
by an examination of the actual coincidence of genius and insanity 
in historical philosophers. Such examination may enable us to de- 
cide the precise relation between philosophical genius and insanity— 
to determine whether insanity is productive of genius or whether 
it merely modifies and distorts the genius which the thinker inde- 
pendently possesses. There are several clear-cut instances of unbal- 
anced and morbid mentality among philosophers. Rousseau was Un- 
questionably a paranoid with characteristic delusions of persecution. 
In a reasonably restrained ‘‘case history’’ of Rousseau, the Marburg 
psychologist, Kretschmer, stresses his morbid sensitiveness—or as he 
calls it, ‘‘intense subjectivity’’—his exaggerated sense of personal 
guilt, his exhibitionistic and masochistic tendencies, and his delusions 
of persecution,” all of which are reflected in his writing. ‘To neglect 
these mental abnormalities is to miss invaluable clues to the under- 
standing of his philosophical motivation. Nietzsche also is a clear 
cut case of genius combined with insanity; he suffered a softening 
of the brain and, as Kretschmer suggests, the toxic condition accol- 


panying the processes of degeneration may well have been responsible 


1The World as Will and Idea, Sect. 36. Schopenhauer, of course, restricts 
genius to artistic creation, but this restriction is highly arbitrary. His thesis 
that genius is akin to madness may be extended to all forms of creative activity, 
including philosophical. 

2 Ernst Kretschmer, The Psychology of Men of Genius, translated by B. B, 
Cattell, pp. 175 ff. 
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for the peculiar form which his genius assumed.* 


His philosophy 
of the Superman is incontestably an over-compensation for his own 
organic weakness and sense of inferiority.t| While it has become 
conventional to include Schopenhauer among the philosophically in- 
sane, doubtless because he was among Lombroso’s classical examples 
of insane genius, the evidence would seem to be insufficient to sup- 


port this conclusion. Hirsh ® early questioned the sufficiency of the 
evidence and the consensus of opinion among recent writers seems 
to be that Schopenhauer’s marked eccentricities fell considerably 
short of insanity. His was, at most, a border-line psychopathie per- 
sonality ; but whether he be classed among the sane or the insane, his 
philosophy can not be understood except against the background of 
a warped personality. From these isolated cases it is absurd to 
generalize that a uniform correlation exists between philosophical 
genius and insanity. There is little to be said for a school of thought 
which is guided by the maxim: ‘‘Tell me your philosophical views 
and I can diagnose your dementia, or if your dementia has already 
been diagnosed, I can anticipate your philosophical predilections.”’ 
Insanity has precisely the same relation to philosophical genius that 
it has to genius in any of its forms; the mere presence of insanity 
does not make a man a genius, although it invariably accentuates 
and transforms the genius which he independently possesses. Genius 
and insanity are independent traits, which may in rare cases be 
found in combination, but it is significant that pathological genius 
is invariably inferior to sane genius. A mentally unbalanced phil- 
osopher may be capable of brilliant, individual irsights, but rarely, 
if ever, is a systematic and constructive philosophy the production 
of such a mind. Very frequently an erratic genius provides sug- 
gestions and inspiration for his followers, as Rousseau’s impas- 
sioned moral insights were incorporated into Kant’s sober ethical 
theory. To refute those who correlate genius and insanity, we need 
only observe that the greatest philosophical contributions have been 
made by eminently sane and balanced minds. In the case of Scho- 
penhauer, we should argue, not that his philosophy is a symptom of 
his pathological genius but, on the contrary, that the character of 
his philosophical thought is the best possible evidence for his essen- 
tial sanity. 

The psychoanalytical school, with its usual versatility, has 
evolved an interpretation of genius which, although extreme and 
fxaggerated, is at the same time illuminating. Every genius is, if 

®Tbid., pp. 19f. 

‘Ibid., p. 156. 

’ William Hirsh, Genius and Degeneration, translated from the Second Edi- 
tion, pp. 228 ff. 
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we are to believe the psychoanalyst, the victim of complexes, repres- 
sions, and compulsions which in large measure determine the char- 
acter of his productions. However reluctant one may be to admit 
it, the categories of the psychoanalyst do seem peculiarly appropri- 
ate to certain philosophical authors. Nietzsche’s doctrine of the 
Superman has already been cited as an indubitable case of com- 
pensation for physical weakness and if there be such a malady as 
egomania, Nietzsche was its victim. Again Hobbes’ political abso- 
lutism was in part the result of a childhood fear-psychosis which he, 
unaided by psychoanalytical technique, diagnosed for himself when, 
in his versified autobiography, he observed: ‘‘My mother bore twins, 
myself and fear.’’ But of all types of philosophy, idealistic systems 
lend themselves most readily to Freudian interpretation. Plato’s 
theory of Forms may be considered an elaborate and highly sub- 
limated escape-mechanism of one who was temperamentally disquali- 
fied for participation in the practical politics of Athens. Plato fits 
almost perfectly into the pattern of frustration and subsequent com- 
pensation. Professor Fite, without employing the language of the 
Freudians, has recently played up the sexual motivation of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy.® Fichte’s idealism may readily be brought under 
the escapist-formula; the solipsistic tendency of his thought is a 
flight from the actual world to the privacy of the ego. Just enough 
reality is ascribed to the non-ego to provide a proper foil for the 
ego, but not enough to frustrate it; Fichte’s non-ego is, to borrow 
a telling phrase of William James’s, just so much ‘‘ego-food.’’ But 
what of non-idealistic philosophies; can they also be brought under 
the escape-formula? It has been suggested with apparent serious- 
ness that every naturalistic or realistic philosophy is an escape from 
idealism, which in turn is an escape from life. Hence naturalism 
is an escape from an escape, a sublimation of a sublimation. To 
what greater absurdities could a theory be brought by blind and 
mechanical application? There is perhaps a naturalism of despair 
and disillusion produced by the failure of idealism, particularly of 
the religious sort, but not every naturalist can be construed as a frus- 
trated idealist. Naturalism of a positive, constructive sort grows 
out of a normal, healthy extraversion and will not yield to the 
escapist-formula. 

A volume of Herzberg bearing the intriguing title, The Psychol- 
ogy of Philosophers, is a reasonably temperate discussion of philoso- 
phers in psychoanalytical terms. A biographical study of thirty 
representative philosophers from Socrates to Nietzsche justifies, i 
his opinion, the five generalizations: (1) ‘‘The philosophers were 

6 Warner Fite, The Platonic Legend, particularly ch. VII on Platonic Love. 
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men of unusually strong impulses.’’ 
more than normally intense.’’ 
practical life.’’ 
‘They were predisposed to neuroses.’’* Even if it were granted 
that the author has incontrovertibly established these five theses, the 
results are unsatisfactory because these five traits are by no means 
found exclusively among philosophers and the investigation thus 
affords no explanation of distinctively philosophical genius. I ven- 
ture to say that an analysis of thirty representative artists, mu- 
siclans, poets, or even mathematicians and scientists would reveal 
virtually the same traits. A psychology of philosophers, to be sig- 
nificant, should provide some basis of differentiation between philo- 
sophical and other forms of genius; moreover, it should afford some 
clue to the psychological differences underlying idealism, naturalism, 
dualism, monism, and other types of philosophical doctrine. 

To sum up, the psychoanalytic approach to philosophy is not en- 
tirely false, rather is it a half-truth masquerading as the whole truth. 


(2) ‘‘Their inhibitions were 
(3) ‘‘They showed unsuitability for 
(4) ‘‘They tended to poetical expression.’’ (5) 


Psychoses, phobias, and other disturbances of personality constitute 
the hidden motivation of some philosophical thinking and they cer- 
tainly ought to be brought to light whenever possible. But philoso- 
phers are with a few exceptions sane, well-balanced minds whose 
thought-processes are amenable to the methods of normal, individual 
psychology. The psychological background of a philosophical sys- 
tem consists of the volitional, emotional, imaginative, and intellectual 
peculiarities of the philosopher, and these require no special or re- 
condite technique for their discovery. 







Iil 


The thesis of temperamentalism is that there exists a precise cor- 
relation between the personality traits of a philosopher and his philo- 
sophical theories. Temperament is only one among a number of in- 
fluences operative in philosophical thinking, and temperament is it- 
self so complex that it is manifestly impossible to draw up a table 
listing personality types in one column and the correlative philosoph- 
ical theories in the other. However, a few tentative generalizations 
regarding the correlation between temperament and personality may 
be formulated. 

1. Realistic, naturalistic, and materialistic systems of philosophy 
are not infrequently the product of an extroverted personality; 
whereas idealism is ordinarily associated with the sensitive, intro- 
verted type. The affinity between realism and extroversion is ob- 


7 Alexander Herzberg, The Psychology of Philosophers, English translation 
by E. B. F. Wareing, p. 185. 
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vious: The realistic theory of an independent, external world is noth- 
ing but the philosophical articulation of the ordinary man’s belief 
in physical objects. The idealistic or mentalistic position is like- 
wise the translation into theoretical language of the introvert’s dis- 
paragement of the external order and his consequent absorption in 
his own inner life. The sense of the unreality of physical objects— 
an experience not uncommon in childhood—is the psychological pro- 
totype of idealism and solipsism. Many difficulties are encountered 
in applying this formula to historical philosophers—not only because 
the great thinkers of the past are likely to represent mixed types, 
both temperamentally and philosophically, but also because our 
knowledge of biographical detail rarely enables us to judge with 
any assurance on so elusive a trait of mind. 

The best authenticated historical examples of an extroverted 
personality combined with a naturalistic philosophy, are Aristotle, 
Bacon, Hobbes, and possibly Descartes. The external events of Ar- 
istotle’s life give the impression of a normal personality, well- 
adjusted to his physical and social environment. Ilis early interest 
in physical sciences, particularly biology, his passion for collecting 
manuscripts, maps, and biological specimens, all suggest an outward- 
looking mind. There would seem to be no trace of inhibitions or 
abnormal sensitiveness, which are the usual symptoms of introver- 
sion. These personal traits are reflected in the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy, which, with all its subtlety and profundity, is predominantly 
naturalistic and realistic in temper. Francis Bacon is likewise an 
almost perfect example of an extrospected personality conjoined with 
philosophical naturalism. He was ambitious and worldly, having 
been animated during his whole life by love of power, wealth, and 
position. Bacon was never tortured by the doubts, misgivings, and 
self-criticism which are encountered in the introvert. Nor can there 
be any question that Bacon, on the philosophical side, typifies the 
naturalistic spirit in its purest form. 

Hobbes should be included in the company of the extroverts, de- 
spite the fact that he was, as has been already noted, the victim of a 
fear-psychosis. His fear was, however, physical for it was directed 
toward external circumstances such as war and disease and not upon 
his own powers and capacities. Hobbes was certainly not given t0 
self-pity and self-depreciation nor perhaps even to critical self- 
examination. His predominantly materialistic and realistic philos- 
ophy, which is only slightly tainted with subjectivism, is the exact 
correlative of his outward-looking tendencies of mind. 

Descartes, despite certain complicating factors, may be classified 
as a temperamental extrovert and a philosophical realist. There cal 
be no question about his extroversion. He was a soldier of fortune 
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and a bon-vivant who was forced through external circumstance to 
turn in upon himself. The familiar statement in the opening para- 
graph of Part II of the Discourse on Method is illuminating in this 
connection: ‘‘. . . as I was returning to the army from the corona- 
tion of the Emperor, the setting in of winter arrested me in a locality 
where, as I found no society to interest me, and was besides fortu- 
nately undisturbed by any cares or passions, I remained the whole 
day in seclusion with full opportunity to occupy my attention with 
my own thoughts.’’* Descartes’ self-serutiny was induced by ex- 
ternal circumstances; it was not a result of morbid preoccupation 
with his own subjectivity. He was not an introvert in the technical, 
psychological sense; rather was he an extrovert become perforce 
introspective. The Cartesian philosophy contains an admixture of 
realism and subjectivism, but, as one would expect from his tem- 
perament, realism preponderates. His subjectivism is tentative and 
methodological, while his final metaphysical position is realistic and 
naturalistic. 

As extroversion predisposes to realism and naturalism, so in- 
troversion inclines to idealism and spiritualism. But the correlation 
is by no means uniform since temperament is only one among many 
factors contributing to a man’s philosophy. There are extroverted 
idealists—Berkeley, Leibniz, and Hegel no doubt belong in this eate- 
gory—as well as introverted naturalists, like Bruno and Spinoza. 
All such departures from type may be accounted for by cultural, 
social, philosophical, and other influences which counteract the tem- 
peramental predispositions. 

Among the classical exemplars of idealism, Plato, Kant, Fichte, 
and Schopenhauer are both temperamentally and philosophically 
idealistic. Plato had the temperament of a poet and a creative ar- 
tist, rather than a man of action; he found in his ideal theory an 
escape from distasteful actualities and in his Utopianism a refuge 
from the contemporary political scene. A somewhat similar psycho- 
logical motivation may be discerned in both Kant and Fichte; they 
sought escape from externalities, not in a realm of transcendent 
Forms, but in the inner recesses of the mind. Schopenhauer is one 
of the ‘prerogative instances’’ of the generalization that introver- 
sion predisposes toward idealism, since in his case temperament pre- 
ponderates over the other formative influences of his philosophy. 
No one is likely to challenge the assertions that his philosophy is 
idealistic, his temperament morbid and introverted and that the one 
is an expression of the other. 

The deviation from type by Berkeley, Leibniz, and Hegel requires 
éxplanation in non-temperamental terms. Berkeley’s idealism was 
* Discourse on Method, translated by John Veitch. 
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dictated not by his temperament but by the conviction that material- 
ism is the ally of atheism and scepticism. His philosophy had its 
ulterior motives, but they were not temperamental. Similarly, Leib- 
niz’s idealism was not an introvert’s escape from the world into the 
seclusion of the self. Undoubtedly, his political, diplomatic, and 
historical activities impressed upon him the supreme importance of 
personality and individuality. I urthermore, his spiritual pluralism 
is the product of purely intellectual influences, such as the Aris- 
totelian logic and metaphysics. Hegel’s absolutism was, I believe, 
not for him a mechanism of escape, although it has served as such 
for many of his followers. Theological considerations weighed 
heavily with Hegel, as with Berkeley. Moreover, the purely intel- 
lectual influence of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling was responsible for 
his idealism. It is quite possible that Hegel, had it not been for 
the irresistible influences of a tradition, would by temperament have 
embraced naturalism. 

Let us briefly consider Bruno and Spinoza, who combine an intro- 
verted personality with a philosophical naturalism. It is significant 
that neither of these philosophers represents a pure naturalism— 
both their personalities and their philosophies are of the ‘‘ mixed” 
type. In Bruno the inner struggle between his strongly sensual na- 
ture and his higher intellectual, religious, and moral aspirations is 


perfectly reflected in the opposition between the naturalistic and 
idealistic elements in his philosophy. His lower appetites were 
never completely subjugated ; neither was his philosophical natural- 
ism ever entirely assimilated to his spiritualism. His was an un- 
balanced personality which oscillated between exaltation and despair 
and his philosophy as a consequence wavered between the extremes 


of spiritualism and naturalism.® 

Spinoza’s philosophy, like Bruno’s, is a blend of naturalism witli 
essentially mystical and spiritual insights. The mystical and traus- 
cendental aspects of Spinozism may readily be subsumed under the 
formula of inner conflict, escape, and renunciation; his naturalisil 
may, no doubt, be accounted for in terms of scientific and_phile- 
sophical influences. 

2. Synoptic or synthetic minds are predisposed to monism and 
absolutism, whereas ‘‘myoptic’’? or analytical minds lean toward 
pluralism and atomism. The distinction between the two intellectual 
types, while of peculiar significance for philosophy, pervades @l 
spheres of human activity : some artists are noteworthy for the unity 
of their compositions, others for their accuracy in the presentatiol 

9 Héffding in his biographical sketch of Bruno sueceeds admirably in de 
picting the conflicts and vicissitudes of Bruno’s life. Cf. Hoffding: History ” 
Modern Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 110 ff. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND TEMPERAMENT 485 
of detail; one scientist may operate most successfully on the level of 
broad generalization, another in the investigation of minutiae; while 
in business and administration, the ‘‘executive type’’ is contrasted to 
the man of detail. Among philosophers it is fairly easy to draw the 
line between the two mental types: in the one group are included the 
great constructive and systematic thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, and Hegel; in the other the analytical and 
critical philosophers, Socrates, Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Her- 
bart, and Russell. Within each group there are, naturally, grada- 
tions: Aristotle and Leibniz are perhaps less typical of the first group 
than are Plato and Spinoza, and, of course, Kant’s temper of mind 
is more critical and analytical than is Hegel’s. In the second group 
Locke and Berkeley, in so far as they combine metaphysical con- 
struction with psychological and philosophical analysis, are atypical. 
If it be objected that Descartes’ dualism and Leibniz’s pluralism of 
monads exclude them from the company of the monists, it may be 
replied that Descartes’ two secondary substances depend upon the 
primary substance, God, and that his philosophy has, as a conse- 
quence, a strong monistic tendency. Leibniz, likewise, despite his 
strenuous efforts to preserve the separateness and independence of 
the monads, felt a strong urge toward monism, which expressed it- 
self in his theory of preéstablished harmony, continuity, and similar 
doctrines. He strove to remain a radical pluralist, but the synthetic 
and integrative tendencies of his thought forced him in the opposite 
direction. Hume is perhaps the purest example of the analytical 
mind in the history of philosophy. His psychological atomism and 
assoclationism are direct consequences of his remarkable powers of 
analysis. It is his great merit, as well as his limitation, that he 
discerned the elements of experience while failing to grasp their 
structural organization. At the other extreme is Hegel, the most 
perfect example of the structural and synthetic type of mind. He 
organized experience into patterns and envisaged a single pattern 
embracing the subordinate ones. The basic concepts of the Gestalt 
psychology are peculiarly appropriate to the thought processes of 
Hegel. Hegel’s mind was beguiled by structural configurations. 
His philosophy consists of configurations within configurations, the 
ideal completion of which is the Absolute. 

3. There is a variety of imaginative types, each having its philo- 
sophical correlatives: (a) the geometrical type, whose imagery is con- 
fined almost entirely to spatial patterns and configurations, (b) the 
verbal or symbolic type, which operates with linguistic symbols, and 
(¢) the sensuous type, with its vivid and constantly changing qual- 
lative images. The geometrical and symbolic types are closely allied 
and may be erouped together under the heading ‘‘mathematiecal,’’ 
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but the distinction between the two should not be entirely obliterated. 
Among mathematicians themselves there is the recognition of the 
difference between the geometer and the symbolist: a mathematician 
who is remarkable in projective geometry or topology may have little 
taste for differential equations or group theory. But, for philo- 
sophical purposes, it will often be convenient to consider the mathe- 
matical imagination as a single type including the geometrical and 
the symbolic as sub-types. In contrast to the mathematical is the 
sensuous or poetic type. Philosophers of the mathematical type are 
in general staticists—Parmenides, Plato, Spinoza, Kant; those of the 
sensuous type are dynamists—Heraclitus, Aristotle, Leibniz, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Bergson. The only philosophers in 
the classification concerning whose imaginative type there would 
seem to be any serious doubt are Plato, Kant, Aristotle, and Hegel. 
Plato certainly possessed a sensuous, poetical imagination, but it was 
largely submerged by mathematical imagery. The Platonic dualism 
between the ideal and the actual worlds and the hierarchy of the 
Forms converging upon the Form of the Good were undoubtedly 
correlated in Plato’s mind with geometrical thought-models. Plato’s 
employment of the figure of the divided-line to schematize his meta- 
physical and epistemological teachings is a clear indication of the 
geometrical turn of his thinking. Professor Warner Fite perhaps 


exaggerated the mathematical and, to him, prosaic quality of Plato’s 
mind when he asserted that ‘‘The mind of Plato . . . was not s0 
much the mind of a poet as the mind of a mathematician ; possibly 


indeed the clearest instance in the history of thought of what is 
29910 


called ‘the mathematical mind. 

Aristotle’s imagination was a mixed, not a pure type; he com- 
bined the verbal and the sensuous. His logic is in itself an impres- 
sive monument to his verbal and linguistic genius. There can be no 
doubt that the character of his logie was in large measure deter- 
mined by grammatical and other linguistic considerations. But, 
while verbal imagery conditions the abstract side of Aristotle’s 
thought, there is abundant evidence of sensuous imagery in the more 
concrete and dynamic conceptions of his physies, biology, and meta- 
physics. Thus, his conceptions of change, of the four causes, of 
potentiality and actuality, were framed with reference to concrete, 
sensuously-imagined processes. There is, however, a marked ab- 
sence of purely spatial and geometrical imagery in Aristotle’s 
thought. The scant attention which mathematical science receives 
from Aristotle was, perhaps, a symptom of a deficiency of his ow! 
spatial imagination. 

10 The Platonic Legend, p. 230. 
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The imagery behind Kant’s philosophy is more akin to Plato’s 
than to Aristotle’s; that is to say, it is usually spatial, sometimes 
yerbal, but almost never sensuous. Kant’s defense of an intuitive 
theory of mathematics and his repudiation of the usual conceptual 
interpretation of space and of geometry clearly demonstrate the spa- 
tial, rather than the symbolic, quality of his imagination. Only an 
inveterate spatializer would have employed the illustration of struc- 
turally and relationally similar but non-superposable configurations 
—like the gloves of the right and left hands. Had Kant been pri- 
marily verbally- and linguistically-minded, he would have stressed 
the logical and formal aspect of geometry, as did Aristotle, the 
greatest of verbalists..* It may perhaps be urged that though the 
‘“Esthetic’’ discloses the spatializing tendencies of Kant’s mind, the 
‘‘ Analytic’? and ‘‘ Dialectic’’ are the products of a verbalizer. The 
discovery of the categories by means of the table of judgments is 
an artificial, linguistic exercise and there is much verbal self-indul- 
gence in the ‘‘Paralogisms’’ and the ‘‘ Antinomies.’’ Nevertheless, 
the central argument of the ‘‘ Analytic,’’ the transcendental deduc- 
tion of the categories, is by no means essentially verbal; it can, I 
believe, be shown to be mediated throughout by elaborate spatial 
imagery. Definite evidence for this view is not available since the 
imagery which may have guided Kant’s thought-processes does not 
appear in the product. Yet the fact that the deduction of the cate- 
vories, particularly the doctrine of the threefold synthesis, lends 
itself so readily to diagrammatic representation suggests that Kant 
himself had a spatial scheme in the back of his mind. Furthermore, 
the chapter on the ‘‘Schematism’’ illustrates Kant’s predilection for 
spatial modes of thought. Not altogether satisfied with his purely 
logical—that is to say, verbal—treatment of the categories in the 
earlier sections of the ‘‘ Analytic,’’ he introduced in the Transcen- 
dental Schema a spatialized time to remedy this defect. 

The contention that Kant’s imagery is for the most part non- 
sensuous scarcely requires substantiation. Any student of Kant can 
attest that the variegated qualities of the sense-world are rarely called 
to mind in reading Kant’s works. It would be difficult to find an- 
other philosophical writer whose pages are so completely devoid of 
sensuous imagery. This characteristic of Kant’s imagination is re- 
flected in his explicit theories concerning the sense qualities. In his 
initial analysis of experience he does, indeed, enumerate the sense 
qualia, along with space, time, and the categories as the constituents 
of experience, but the subsequent argument of the Critique of Pure 
Reason is so absorbed in the formal or a priori ingredients of knowl- 


Cf, Met. 10614 28, where Aristotle advances a conceptualistic theory of 
mathematics, 
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edge that the sense manifold is almost entirely ignored. The absence 
of a full treatment of the nature and origin of the sense-data is cer- 
tainly a serious deficiency of the Kantian theory of knowledge. 

An examination of Hegel’s philosophical imagination reveals a 

remarkable resemblance to the Aristotelian in that both thinkers are 
of the verbal, sensuous, and non-geometrical types. No one can read 
Hegel’s Logic and fail to appreciate that, whatever other merit it 
may possess, it is a masterpiece of verbal ingenuity. Hegel’s fond- 
ness for etymological confirmation—very often spurious—of his philo- 
sophical insights, reveals his linguistic bias. His colorful, sensuous 
imagery is all the more vivid and striking against the neutral back- 
ground of verbal abstractions. Hegel, with all his contempt for 
‘‘nicture-thinking,’’ was himself addicted to it. The dominant sen- 
suous patterns which guided his thought were, as in the case of 
Aristotle, concrete, sensuously-imaged processes of change and 
growth. His thought-model is not a static, geometrical configuration, 
but a dynamic, organismic whole. He does, on rare occasions, em- 
ploy spatial metaphor, as when he speaks of the whole of philosophy 
as ‘‘a circle of circles.’’ ‘‘Each part of philosophy is a philosophical 
whole, a circle rounded and complete, in itself. . . . The single cir- 
cle, because it is a real totality, bursts through the limits imposed 
by its special medium and gives rise to a wider circle.’’?* But even 
in this geometrical simile, a circle ‘‘bursts through’’ into a wider 
circle—behavior more appropriate to living organisms than to geo- 
metrical figures. Characteristic of Hegel’s sensuous imagination is 
his unforgettable remark on the relation between philosophy and the 
historical systems of philosophy: ‘‘ Would anyone who wished for 
fruit, reject cherries, pears, and grapes on the ground that they were 
cherries, pears, and grapes, and not fruit? But when philosophy is 
in question, the excuse of many is that philosophies are so different, 
and none of them is the philosophy,—that each is only a philoso- 
phy.’’??* A more graphic and picturesque utterance on an abstract, 
philosophical question is difficult to imagine. 


IV 


Important as is the temperamental factor in philosophy, it must 
not be exaggerated to the point of eclipsing other formative influ- 
ences in philosophy. Temperament is one among a variety of factors, 


the product of which is a completed system of philosophy. We have 


isolated this factor, so far as possible, from other contributory factors, 
so that its significance may be better appraised, but it has not been 
our intention to depreciate the others, but rather to place them in 
12 The Logic of Hegel, Wallace translation, p. 24. 
13 Tbid., p. 23. 
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their proper perspective. In asserting that philosophy is the out- 
come of temperament, we mean only that, other things being equal, 
temperament is decisive. An introvert, provided there are no coun- 
teracting influences, will tend to embrace an idealistic philosophy ; 
a synoptic mind will be predisposed toward monism and absolutism ; 
a ‘‘spatializer’’ toward a static philosophy ; a ‘‘verbalist’’ toward an 
abstract philosophy ; and a ‘‘sensualist’’ toward a concrete empirical 
philosophy. But there are many deviations from expected corre- 
lations because of the intrusion of non-temperamental influences: 
there are perhaps introverted realists and naturalists just as there 
are extroverted idealists, but they are the exception rather than the 
rule and some explanation of their deviation from type is always 
forthcoming. A man’s total philosophy is a product of the econ- 
vergence and interplay of innumerable forces, psychological, physio- 
logical, biographical, social, and cultural, as well as strictly philo- 
sophical. 

The exaggeration of the logical and philosophical aspects of his- 
torical systems, to the almost complete neglect of the others, has been 
fostered by the idealists, who have hitherto held a virtual monopoly 
of the history of philosophy. Following the example of Hegel, they 
have assigned to each system its place in the dialectical development 
of the human spirit. The history of philosophy then becomes a con- 
tinuous logical development, determined by its inner necessity—a 
development which could not possibly have followed a different 
course. Biographical interpretation has been, for the most part, 
perfunctory ; no serious effort having been made to relate, in detail, 
personality and temperament to philosophical doctrines. To an 
idealistic historian of philosophy, temperament is an ‘‘accidental’’ 
extra-logical influence intruding upon dialectical process and the less 
said about it the better. 

In view of the present decadence of idealism and the ascendency 
of realistic, naturalistic, and positivistic modes of thought, it is im- 
perative that the history of philosophy should be rewritten in non- 
idealistic terms. Much of the present neglect and disparagement of 
historical studies may undoubtedly be traced to the incompatibility 
between the idealistically-biased history of philosophy and the nat- 
uralistic temper of present-day thinkers. But realism and natural- 
ism can no longer afford to disregard historical studies ; rather should 
they seek a revision of the history of philosophy which shall view it, 
not as a single, continuous tradition, evolving according to the inner 
necessity of the ‘‘Idea,’’ but as a complex historical process in which 
each system is the resultant of a variety of formative influences in- 
cluding the temperament of the individual philosopher. 


LepGerR Woop. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF UNDECIDABLE SENTENCES 


N this paper I propose to deal with the following problem.  Posi- 
| tivism rejects statements as metaphysical and void of sense, if 
they do not admit of a truth decision. On the other hand, Godel has 
shown that the majority of caleculi—among them classical mathe- 
matics—contain sentences whose undecidability is demonstrable. 
How can it possibly be compatible with the positivistic point of view, 
to admit the significance of sentences of this kind? 

Before approaching the problem itself, it will be necessary to 
state somewhat more precisely the positivistic criterion of sentential 
significance. The condition it imposes on sentences is actually much 
weaker than the above rough formulation suggests. First of all, the 
possibility of a truth decision is intended to be understood merely as 
a requirement on principle; that is to say, we need not know of a 
practical procedure of either verifying or falsifying the sentence in 
question, but it is sufficient if we can theoretically imagine methods 
of verification, i.e., if we can describe experiences on account of which 
we should be inclined to call the sentence true (Wittgenstein’s ‘‘the 
sense of a sentence is the method of its verification’’). But even this 
criterion was found to be too strong later on and was abandoned by 
logical positivism (I suppose I am right in reserving this name for 
the post-Wittgensteinian development of positivism). The content 
—i.e., the class of non-analytic consequences '—of an empirical state- 
ment always contains infinitely many independent statements. 
As it is impracticable to test every one of them, a statement 
can never be completely verified. If, therefore, the scientist does 
not want to renounce altogether the formulation of empirical laws, 
he has to assert them on the basis of only a finite number of con- 
firmations (this procedure is known as induction—which is not at 
act of logical inference, but of more or less voluntary decision). 
Thus, it is confirmability that becomes the new criterion of senten- 
tial significance, that is to say, a statement will be recognized as 
significant by logical positivism only if singular empirical statements 
(protocol statements) are among its consequences, i.e., sentences ¢0l- 
taining spatio-temporal codrdinates (of a point or of a small region) 
and designations of objects of medium magnitude. The special part 
attributed to these protocol sentences is due, not to any essential dif: 
ference, but only to a difference in degree from other sentences, con- 
sisting in the fact that people have usually very little difficulty in 
performing with respect to them that decisional act spoken of above, 
which leads to their acceptance or rejection. (Reichenbach, by the 


1Cf. R. Carnap’s Logical Syntax of Language. 
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way, instead of accepting sentences as true on the basis of voluntary 
decision, prefers to do away with the concept of truth altogether, and 
to restrict himself to the assignment of mere probabilities to sen- 
tences. This view necessitates a complete revision of classical logie 
and the creation of what Reichenbach calls ‘‘ probability logic.’’) 

The analysis of the problem of justification of empirical sentences 
has led to the following results: (1) a sentence can only be con- 
firmed, but never completely verified, because it has an infinity of 
testable consequences; (ii) the term ‘‘testable’’—as applied to proto- 
col sentences—has to be taken cum grano salis, since, ultimately, even 
a protocol sentence can derive its justification only from a confirma- 
tion by other protocol sentences inferable from it.2 Although em- 
phasis is usually laid only on the first point, the second seems to me 
to be the crucial one, for it shows that, even if a sentence had a finite 
content (see above), the attempt of verifying or confirming it in 
some objective manner (i.e., without at some point necessitating a 
voluntary decision) is bound to lead to an infinite regress. While 
(i) ‘‘merely’’ shows that the requirement of verifiability has to be 
replaced by that of confirmability, we see on account of (ii) that 
somewhere in the process of confirmation the scientific investigator 
has to make up his mind and to accept a sentence as ‘‘true’’ without 
further justification. It is this point (ii) that will require further 
analysis by logical positivists, or else they will have considerable dif- 
ficulties in drawing the border line between the logie of science and 
metaphysics. 

We have deviated far from our original problem of justifying 
the admission of demonstrably undecidable sentences in mathematics 
or any other calculus. It seems as if we can give a very simple an- 
swer to this problem. The positivistie criterion of significance is 
concerned exclusively with empirical sentences, and has the task of 
differentiating them from metaphysical pseudo-sentences; logical 
sentences, on the other hand—that is, sentences of a formal logical or 
mathematical caleulus—lie outside its scope of application, and for 
their significance and validity we have quite different and purely 
formal criteria, namely, that of their being in accordance with the 
formation rules * of the calculus in question in order to be significant, 
and of being derivable from the axioms of the system in accordance 
with its transformation rules in order to be valid. Thus, a logical 
sentence may be significant, even if neither it nor its negation is 
valid, and the reason for this essential difference from an empirical 

2To be quite precise, the term ‘‘inferable from it’’ has to be taken as 
meaning ‘‘derivable from it together with some class C of sentences previously 


acknowledged, but not from C alone.’’ 
3 See footnote 1. 
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sentence is the following: in the case of the latter, the questions of 
its significance and of its validity are closely connected, inasmuch as 
it is significant if and only if we know (on principle) of a procedure 
of establishing its validity, while, in the case of a logical sentence, 
the decision about its significance can be made without the slightest 
reference to its validity or to methods of establishing its validity. 
There is, nevertheless, another objection which might be raised 
against this solution of our problem, an objection—if I am not mis- 
taken—which is closely related to the intuitionistic point of view. 
It must not be forgotten—so one might say—that mathematics is, 
above all, a human activity, namely, the more or less successful 
manipulation of a given set of certain physical objects called sym- 
bols, and that therefore the assertion of a mathematical sentence S 
amounts to the prediction of the existence of a proof for S, that is, 
of the constructibility of a series of symbol combinations having 
certain properties and terminating with the sentence S in question. 
At this place, a word concerning the terminology may be inserted. 
In saying that mathematics is an activity, I have adopted the in- 
tuitionistic mode of speech which, I think, is not entirely correct. 
I should prefer to say that mathematics is not an activity but a 
calculus, and that the activity only comes in when we carry out 
investigations about this calculus within the physical science which 
we can denote with Carnap as descriptive metamathematics (as op- 
posed to pure metamathematics, which does not deal with a set of 
physically given symbols but is concerned in an abstract manner 
with possible symbol configurations, and which is therefore related 
to descriptive metamathematics as pure geometry is to physical 
geometry). This terminological remark is intended to make it clear 
that the assertion talked of above as a prediction concerning the 
constructibility of a certain symbol combination is not the mathe- 
matical sentence S itself, but rather the descriptively metamathe- 
matical statement about the demonstrability of S. The intuition- 
istic objection which we were about to formulate is not affected by 
this remark, because the intuitionist might reply that, for him, the 
assertion that S is true does not have any meaning unless a proof 
of S is constructible. And the prediction constituted by a con- 
structibility assertion of this kind is not fundamentally different 
from any other empirical statements, and therefore shares with 
them the property of requiring at some point or other for its ulti- 
mate acceptance or rejection a voluntary decision. It might even 
be pointed out—in order to support this view—that such is the 
actual historical procedure in mathematics: it frequently occurs that 
a theorem is considered ‘‘proved’’ (that is, the decision has been 
arrived at to recognize it as true), and after some time it is discov 
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ered that the proof contained an error, and the original decision is 
reversed. In other cases, the situation is even such that many 
mathematicians, in view of the complicatedness or obscurity of the 
subject, reserve their right of recognizing or rejecting a proof that 
has been offered, and leave the question open for the time being; 
this apples, for instance, to Gédel’s proof of the existence of un- 
decidable mathematical sentences: many mathematicians, not know- 
ing the subject sufficiently well, indulge in the hope that one day 
an error will be discovered in Gédel’s proof and thus cause the de- 
cision of calling Gédel’s assertion unproved. 

All this shows—so the intuitionist might continue his argument 
—that a mathematical statement amounts to an assertion with all 
the essential features of an empirical prediction. We can therefore 
apparently resume our initial question: how can mathematicians 
attach any significance to an undecidable sentence, i.e., to a sentence 
for which it has been demonstrated that the thereby asserted pre- 
diction is neither confirmable nor unconfirmable? Why does such 
a sentence escape the fate of being pronounced metaphysical and 
void of sense? 

It is now quite easy to give an answer to this. All that Godel 
has done is to give a formal proof that a certain mathematical sen- 
tence can not be decided on the basis of the given axioms and by 
means of the given rules of inference. He has, however, not shown 
that it is impossible to observe a series of symbol combinations which 
has all the features required of a proof of that sentence. We know 
perfectly well under what observational conditions we should be 
inclined to speak of the existence of a proof for the sentence in 
question, and it is not at all impossible that observations of this 
kind will be made one day. The validity of Gédel’s result would 
it be affected thereby, but we should simply have ‘‘observed’’ the 
inconsistency of mathematics. Thus, the intuitionistic view which 
ed to an empiricist conception of the nature of demonstrability 
assertions and thereby, in a sense, of mathematical sentences them- 
elves too, does not entail a rejection of undecidable mathemati- 
‘al sentences on account of their being senseless from the positivistic 
‘tandpoint, but, on the contrary, supplies one more reason for the 
reeornition of their significance, just because 





in spite of their 
formal undecidability—they comply with the criterion of confirma- 
jility through observation. 

What I have attempted to show so far is the compatibility of the 
Wsitivistic outlook with the retention of undecidable mathematical 
“ntences—even if the latter are interpreted according to the intui- 
‘lonistic point of view. It is an altogether different question, 
whether or not it would be possible and expedient to alter the for- 
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mation rules of mathematics in such a way as to exclude undecid. 
able sentences. Here it has to be noticed that we can not simply 
proceed to do so by ruling that every undecidable sentence is to be 
considered as non-significant. For an expression must be recog. 
nizable as a sentence before any such property as demonstrability 
or undecidability can significantly be attributed to it, and it would 
not make sense to say that S is undecidable and therefore not a 
sentence. So the only way of securing the exclusion of undecidable 
sentences would be that of giving a new syntactical definition of the 
term ‘‘mathematical sentence’? which—like the old one—refers to 
the form of expressions only, and on the basis of which it can be 
proved that every mathematical sentence (in the newly defined 
sense) is either demonstrable or refutable. Since Gdodel’s result 
not only holds for the system of mathematics in the classical sense, 
but for a large set of mathematical systems, it does not seem likely 
that an attempt of reforming the definition of ‘‘mathematical sen- 
tence’’ in the sense suggested will turn out to be successful, and if 
it does, it will presumably be at the expense of expediency, because 
it is difficult to imagine a reasonable definition of the term ‘‘mathe- 
matical sentence’’ which excludes Gdédel’s ‘‘sentences’’ from the 
range of significance, although they are, after all, sentences of ele- 
mentary arithmetic in its classical sense. 
OuAF HELMER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Le Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae attribué a G. d’Occam. Edi- 
tion Critique. I. Baupry. (Etudes de Philosophie Médiévale, 
Vol. XXIII.) Paris: J. Vrin. 1936. 161 pp. 30 fr. 


In the writings of early bibliographers a work variously entitled 
a Defense of Logic or a Treatise on the Principles of Theology is at- 
tributed to William of Ockham. M. Baudry, having identified two 
manuscripts of that treatise, finds evidence on which to argue that 
it is a résumé of the philosophy of Ockham from the hand of one 
of his disciples or a student of his work. The work consists of two 
principles and 246 conclusions relevant to the fields of theology, 
metaphysics, epistemology, logic, physics, and ethics. The first pri- 
ciple, God can do all that can be done without contradiction, is 
enunciated at the beginning of the treatise and is followed by 169 
conclusions; the second principle, plurality must never be posited 
without necessity, is then stated and is followed by 77 conclusions. 
M. Baudry has edited the manuscripts, with critical notes ; has sup- 
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plied references to the sources of the doctrines in Ockham’s writ- 
ings; and has prepared an introduction in which he discusses the 
manuscripts, sets forth a brief exposition of its doctrine and defends 
Ockham’s orthodoxy. The text, whatever its authorship, is an im- 
portant addition to the corpus of documents bearing on Ockham 
and the philosophy of the fourteenth century. 







R. McK. 








Antologia dei filosofi italiani del dopoguerra. AvriANo TILGHER. 
Modena: Ugo Guanda. 1937. 197 pp. 101. 





The preface to the above volume is quite instructive, because it 
presents the two criteria which have guided the anthologist in the 
collection of the selected writings from eight Italian thinkers of 
today. The criteria are contained in the very title of the book: 
Anthology of Italian Philosophers after the War. 

















































For the first criterion, Tilgher means by philosophers those spirits 
‘ who have articulated a comprehensive and personal vision of the uni- 
‘ verse, Who have contributed some original Weltanschauung for our 
" serious consideration. This criterion excludes four classes of people 
; —(1) those whose interest is predominantly historical and erudite; 
(2) those who have specialized in some particular philosophic dis- 
cipline, as pedagogy, psychology, philosophy of law, et similia; (3) 
those who as ‘‘living phonographs’’ (p. 12) repeat the formulas of 
their masters; (4) those eclectics who try to reconcile the formulas 
of the different schools of thought. 
: For the second criterion, by post-war philosophers Tilgher means 
, those thinkers whose works reflect ‘‘the intellectual and moral tor- 
e ment of the post-war European”’ (p. 13), and whose efforts have 
been directed to the solution of post-war problems. This criterion 
ed excludes the leaders and followers of traditional idealism from the 
it- anthology. In fact, the author interestingly suggests that ‘‘l’idea- 
NO lismo storicistico italiano’’ is typically “‘filosofia dell’anteguerra’’ 
at (p. 14), not only chronologically but spiritually. This historical 
ne idealism is a thing of the past, because it reflects a pre-war era, 
= “the ideology of progress written in Hegelian language instead of 
ay positivistic language’’ (p. 14), typical of the nineteenth century. 
= Imagine the reaction of a zealous Crocian or Gentilian to these 
incisive remarks! These remarks are the more interesting because 
ted they come from an individual, who ‘‘tien fermo al ecriticismo kant- 
ns. fichtiano’”’ (p. 165) in epistemology. — . . 
>» There are two common elements which bind the eight thinkers in 





the anthology. In the first place, because they live in a spiritual 
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atmosphere stained by the tragedy of war, the ‘‘vision which they 


have of the world of our experience is much less rosy and idyllic, 
much more dramatic and tragic’’ (p. 15). In the second place, 
whereas the pre-war historical idealism, in spite of its fanatic in- 
sistence on the cardinal doctrine ‘‘dell’eterno divenire,”’ is really 
‘“una filosofia dell’eterno permanere’’ (p. 16), these post-war think- 
ers place their faith and hope in real change and emergents. Tilgher 
therefore concludes that the ‘‘ottimismo di superficie,’’ character- 
istic of the historical idealism of yesterday, really conceals a ‘‘ pessi- 
mismo di sostanza’’ (p. 17). 


6é 9?) 


It is impossible within the compass of this review to discuss the 
rarious selections from the eight thinkers in the anthology. We may 
just mention them for further reference and bibliographical infor- 
mation. Antonio Aliotta, probably the most familiar of them, ad- 
vocates the experimental method in his system called ‘‘sperimen- 
”? Ernesto Buonaiuti, an ardent critic of traditional 
idealism, preaches a return to the Christianity of Jesus and Paul. 


talismo assoluto. 


Giulio Evola advances what he calls ‘‘idealismo magico,’’ a fascinat- 
ing synthesis of Gentile’s actualism and the technique of magic. 
Piero Martinetti is a Kantian with strong dualistic and_ religious 
accent. Costanzo Mignone believes that the world of our sensible 
experience represents but the imperfect work of a Life-Principle 
which has not vet reached the zenith of its power. Emilia Nobile, 
following the spirit of Jakob Boehme, attacks monism with her dual- 
istic and tragic sense of life. Giuseppe Rensi, another familiar 
name, represents a synthesis of phenomenalism, irrationalism, and 
materialism. And last but not least, Adriano Tilgher considers 
himself allied ‘‘to the Kant-Fichtian criticism,’’ and contends for an 
‘ethical pluralism.”’ 

The reviewer must honestly admit that he is not convinced thiat 
some of the writers or, at least, their selections fit the criteria stated 
in the anthologist’s preface. Buonaiuti, Mignone, and Nobile clearly 
gainsay Tilgher’s criterion of a philosopher, because they ‘‘are spe- 
cialized in one philosophic discipline’’ (p. 12), to wit, philosophy of 
religion. This is a sin of commission. We wish, in closing, to men- 
tion at least one sin of omission. Francesco Orestano, whose syste! 


b 


is called ‘‘superrealismo,’ 


is certainly a philosopher in Tilghers 


sense, is a very influential critic of historical idealism, and feels very 
deeply ‘‘the intellectual and moral torment of the post-war Euro- 
pean’? (p. 13). As Carmelo Ottaviano in his book, Jl pensiero 4! 
Francesco Orestano, 1933, page 88, remarks: ‘It is known that the 
experience of the World War has been one of the principal pivot 
of his spiritual and philosophic evolution.’’ And yet Tilgher omits 
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this important thinker. Selection, to be sure, implies exclusion, but 
this exclusion must be handled with care and intelligence. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 










BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 





Das geschichthiche Selbstbewusstsein des 20. Jahrhunderts. Hans 
Freyer. Leipzig: Heinrich Keller. 1937. 27 pp. 











Kreyer confronts the interpretation of history during the nine- 
teenth century with the historie consciousness of the present or the 
time of fascism. The young generation sees history as free action, 
as made by the will of a few leading men. In the nineteenth century, 
however, history was regarded as a determined natural process and 
described in terms of evolution, progress, dialectic. He maintains 
that in any period history is interpreted according to the spirit of 
the period and he thus denies the possibility of an objective ‘‘voraus- 
setzungslosen’’ account of history, It is difficult to see, if this point 
of view is accepted, how history can be a science at all. The nine- 
teenth-century historian, though never failing to reeognize the im- 
portance of will and personal activity—a fact which Freyer com- 
pletely overlooks,—tried to see the single events as parts of the whole 
course of history and to understand and explain the relations be- 
tween the facts in general terms. But according to Freyer’s point 
of view the historical theories of the last century can not be regarded 
as correct in the present time. 

































































G. SAENGER. 







New York Crry. 





A Primer for Critics. Grorck Boas. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1937. viii+ 155 pp. $2.00. 











Professor Boas’s brief book will be arresting to some students 
of esthetics and provoking to others. The reviewer suspects that 
Professor Boas will not mind being found provoking, especially by 
absolutists in criticism. The intention of this short volume would 
indeed seem to be the celebration in esthetics of the dictum of 
Protagoras that man is the measure of all things, and that in any 
generation taste is a variable function of economie groupings, social 
prejudices, established orthodoxies, and habitual or instinctive ‘‘lik- 
ings,’’ confirmed into systematic ‘‘approbations.”’ 

These conclusions, which amount practically to the conclusion 
that no conclusions are possible in esthetics, are not novel. The nov- 
elty in Professor Boas’s volume consists, in addition to the vivacity 
of his scepticism, in certain terminological clarifications he makes. 
Chief among these is his distinction between instrumental and ter- 
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minal values. This distinction seems to Mr. Boas of great impor- 
tance, though to this reviewer it is not quite clear that he keeps the 
two apart. The instrumental values of a work of art or of artistry, 
according to the author, are the purposes to which they are actually 
put in experience. The purposes of artistry include relative free- 
dom and realization within imposed restrictions, but they include 
also commercial success, reputation, escape, and what not. From the 
point of view of the observer, the purpose of a work of art may be 
propaganda, social utility, or any one of a number of things apart 
from ‘‘any intrinsic qualities of the work of art.’’ A terminal value 
‘‘by definition is that which justifies an instrumentality; it is the 
end rather than the means; that which is good-in-itself rather than 
good-for-something-else’’ (p. 51). These range from agreeableness 
conditioned by irrational liking and satisfaction, to ‘‘approbation.”’ 
Among the ‘‘loci’’ of liking or approbation are sensuous material in 
combination, subject-matter, and meaning. Mr. Boas remarks (p. 
63) : ‘It is not our purpose in this book ever to do more than to state 
problems; their solution is left to others.’’ He certainly leaves un- 
solved the relation of terminal to instrumental values, and in part 
of his discussion of the latter seems to recognize that there are ter- 
minal values ‘‘ perceived in relation to other things’’ (p. 86). There 
is no reference in the book to the analysis Professor Dewey gives, in 
Art and Experience, of the way in which esthetic values may be 
analyzed in instrumental terms. 

The book is filled with happy illustrations of the history of the 
variation of taste, and the way in which in any given period there 
are layers of taste with different histories and origins. The analy- 
sis of these Professor Boas indicates to be problems chiefly for the 
historian and the psychologist, and yet he himself intimates that 
there are standards of criticism which have reference to the esthetic 
object itself. Indeed his short book ends with an intimation that, 
ultimately, esthetic standards raise metaphysical issues, especially 
the metaphysies of individuality. One wishes Professor Boas would 


now write another book, answering some of the questions he raises. 
I. E. 


Philosophy of Education. Rurert C. Lopcr. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1937. x-+ 328 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Lodge rightly believes that in order to have a philoso- 
phy of education one must have a philosophy. He further holds 
that there are at present three basically different types of philosophy, 
and that the attitude of pupil, teacher, or administrator toward edu- 
cational problems will be determined in essentials by the type 1? 
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which he adheres. If we emphasize in our thinking ‘‘the object of 
knowledge, the physical environment,’’ we arrive at realism. If it 
is ‘‘the subject of knowledge, the knower, the thinking mind’’ that 
is taken as fundamental, idealism is the philosophy adopted. And 
‘in so far as we make prominent the activity of the organism in 
relation to its biological and social environment’’ we shall be prag- 
matists (p. 318). These three standpoints are ‘‘distinct and inde- 
pendent ways of regarding experience, each for itself being entirely 
satisfactory’’ (p. 20.) Professor Lodge does not attempt to estab- 
lish any one of these as the true philosophy, but rather to analyze 
their implications for educational theory and practise in such fashion 
that the teacher and ‘pupil may discover the type to which they belong 
and learn both to think consistently in their own fashion and to deal 
tolerantly yet effectively with those of a different persuasion. 

The plan thus outlined is followed out with relentless consistency. 
There are realist (often both ‘‘new’’ and ‘‘eritical’’), idealist, and 
pragmatist theories of education, of the self, of mind, of knowledge, 
and a typical way in each philosophy of dealing with methods of 
arousing interest, planning examinations, and overcoming ignorance. 
At the end of the chapters on many of these topics Professor Lodge 
supplies quotations from current authors which the reader is to 
identify as realist, idealist, or pragmatist in temper. The classifica- 
tion of the following, from H. H. Foster, gave me some trouble. 
“Tn the well-conducted class exercise, no small part of the teacher’s 
work is to stimulate to reflective activity, in question-answer, com- 
parison, discussion and a multitude of other types of reflective ac- 
tivity’? (p. 200). Since we are told on the preceding page that 
“For idealism, learning is a process of spiritual intercourse, initiated 
by a self and resulting in that spiritual growth which comes from 
sharing experiences,’’ I suspeet that we are supposed to classify this 
as idealist in spirit. Yet there is certainly something Deweyan 
about the thought expressed, and even about the sentence structure, 
and since the admonition emphasizes a process of social interaction 
it might well be pragmatic in inspiration. And I should have sup- 
posed that even the most hardened realist, however great his respect 
for the object and the physical environment, would place considerable 
value on question and answer, comparison and discussion, as parts 
of a well-conducted class exercise. I am afraid that in dealing with 
such fine points of classification I should be, like the idealist student 
a Professor Lodge describes him, ‘‘vague, quiet, shy, a little at 
sea” (p. 43). 

Professor Lodge has worked out his three ‘‘isms’’ with clarity 
and ingenuity and he has much to say on the special topics discussed 
that is enlightening and useful. But I think he has been betrayed 
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by his original assumption that the current divisions between schools 
of philosophy correspond to basic cleavages in thought. The truth 
seems rather to be that no one of these doctrines, as he outlines it, 
eventuates in an adequate philosophy, and that the student of edu- 
cation, if he is to introduce into his field something of that wisdom 
which philosophers are reputed to love, will be well advised to take 
rather lightly the party labels of the philosophies he studies and to 
concern himself rather with the substantial insights to which the 


labels bear, in most cases, only a rather superficial relation. 
A. EK. M. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Heinrich Straumann: Newspaper Headlines. A Study in Lin- 
guistic Method. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. 1935, 1937. 263 pp. 

Auguste Vallet: Mes conférences. Sur les guérisons miracu- 
leuses de Lourdes. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1937, 2nd edition. xiii 
-+ 266 pp. 15 fr. 
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Complementarity: Niels Bohr. The New Logic: Karl Menger. 
Critical Points in Modern Physical Theory: Henry Margenau. Ob- 
jectivity in the Social Sciences: Eleanor Bisbee. 
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Vol. XV, No. 2. The Anatomy of Demonstration: H. G. Forder. 
Marxist Ethics: John Anderson. The Sociological Outlook of Vier- 
kandt: Dora Peyser. Some Remarks on Edward MacDowell: P. C. 
Squires. 

REVUE PuiLosopHiquE. 62° Année, Nos. 5-6, 7-8. Numéro spé- 
cial consacré 4 Descartes a l’oceasion du troisiéme centenaire du Dis- 
cours de la Méthode. Descartes. Ses trois notions fondamentales: 
Ch. Adam. la eréation des vérités éternelles dans le systéme de 
Descartes: E. Bréhier. Note sur l’épistémologie cartésienne: L. 
Brunschvicg. a pensée de Descartes et la philosophie: K. Jaspers. 
La loi de la chute des corps. Galilée et Descartes: A. Koyré. Ré- 
flexions sur le cercle cartésien: P. Lachiéze-Rey. lL’ influence de Des- 
cartes sur la philosophie anglaise du XVII°* siécle: J. Laird. La 
connaissance de ]’étendue chez Descartes: J. Laporte. Remarques 
sur le mécanisme ecartésien: A. Rivaud. Le ‘‘Cogito’’ cartésien et 
Vorigine de l’idéalisme moderne: P. Schrecker. Un souvenir cal- 
tésien dans les ‘‘Pensées’’ de la reine Christine: P. M. Schuhl. Notes 
sur Descartes: J. Wahl. 
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E. Garin. 
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begriff: Ernst Cassirer. Vincent van Gogh: Sven Hedenberg. Le 
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la cause finale dans |’explication chez Aristote (fin): A. Sandoz. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


Mr. Barnett Savery, in ‘‘The Relativity of Value,’’! puts ef- 
fectively the doctrine that the judgment ‘‘z is good’’ means funda- 
mentally that x conforms to the controlling purposes of the being 
who makes the judgment. Mr. Savery correctly holds that an in- 
creasingly clear recognition of this doctrine is a conspicuous feature 
of recent value-theory, and correctly imputes to me a defense of it. In 
a brief study, ‘‘The Meaning of ‘Good,’ ’’? I have, indeed, pursued 
an analysis closely kindred to Mr. Savery’s. I beg leave to protest, 
however, against his suggestion that I am, or have been, favorably 
inclined toward the alternative thesis that goodness is a simple, 
unanalyzable quality. This suggestion is the result, I imagine, of 
misreading a footnote to my ‘‘Ethics as Pure Postulate.’’* That I 
consider myself substantially aggrieved by it is due to a conviction 
that to have truck with any notion of simple, unanalyzable qualities 
augurs a whole series of very fundamental errors, against which I 
have contended with almost feverish pertinacity. The theory which 
Ido think is a serious rival to Mr. Savery’s and mine is one like 
Bosanquet’s: that value is an articulate and describable structure, 
at large in the natural world. 


1THIs JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 85-93. 
*The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVI (1937), 416-423. 
®The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLII (1933), p. 402, n. 
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If further comment on Mr. Savery’s discourse is permitted, one 
might complain of (a) his phrasing of the distinction between ‘‘Gen- 
eric Goodness’’ and ‘‘specifie goodness,’’ and (b) his obscure com- 
parison of his own thesis with the interest-theory of Mr. R. B. Perry, 

(a) What Mr. Savery calls ‘‘Generic Goodness’’ is goodness, 
What he calls ‘‘specifie goodness’’ is a good, that is, a good thing, 
what has goodness. It is confusing to be told that specific good 
things are ‘‘specific meanings of goodness.’’ * 

(b) Mr. Perry and Mr. Savery agree that it is interest which 
generates or constitutes value. The essential difference, I suggest, 
is that whereas Mr. Perry’s is a universalistic, or utilitarian, interest- 
theory, Mr. Savery’s is an egoistic. For Mr. Savery, a genuine 
value-judgment is first-personal, with the systematic ambiguity of 
a personal pronoun or a demonstrative. ‘‘It is good’’ means “‘J like 
it,’’ and ‘‘I’’ denotes something different as it is uttered by dif- 
ferent speakers. For Mr. Perry, a value-judgment is a statement of 
social fact, in the third person: ‘‘Tt is liked.’’ Mr. Perry’s account 
is nobler. Mr. Savery’s, however, is capable of astonishingly sue- 
cessful formalization; and I am being driven to confess, sheepishly 
enough, that it chimes closer with the lexicon of unregenerate usage. 

Donavp C, WILLIAMS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES. 





A review of my Philosophy of Relativity by Mr. Ernest Nagel, 
which appeared in THis JouRNAL (Volume XXXIV, 1937, pp. 245- 
247) strikes me as extremely misleading because it consists in the 
main of either understatements or overstatements. For example, 
take the reviewer’s first and last comments, which because of their 
positions must particularly impress the reader. The book ‘‘con- 
tributes nothing to an understanding of the logic and methodology 
of relativity physics.’’ Does not this quotation convey the impres- 
sion that the book meant to contribute ‘‘to an understanding, ete.,” 
but failed in this respect? As explained in the Preface of my 
book, the physical theory of relativity is not the subject-matter of 
my book, but it is taken into account in order to develop a philosophy 
of nature unobjectionable to a scientist and which therefore mighit 
supersede the older systems of philosophy which clash with relativity 
because they use the concepts of substance, space separated from 
time, ete. The chapters on space-time, etc., are relevant to the 
physical theory as a philosophical interpretation of the physical 
concepts. They would be irrelevant only if the operationalist view 


4¢¢The Relativity of Value,’’ pp. 90, 92. 
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(which Mr. Nagel holds and which I have criticized) that the physical 
theory is not concerned with the nature of things but merely with 
the devices of measurement, were correct. Incidentally there can 
be no contribution to any special logic of relativity physics, because 
the physicist uses the ordinary or intuitive logic. 

I pass to Mr. Nagel’s main points of criticism: ‘‘ Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Ushenko’s criticism of the notion of physical substance, as 
well as his discussion of space-time as a ‘fact,’ seems to be intel- 
ligible only on the basis of assumptions common to those who sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the internality of all relations—a doctrine 
which in turn depends on the very muddy view that the sciences 
are concerned with the intrinsic nature of things.’’ To me the view 
that science is not concerned with the nature of things is entirely 
muddy, but leaving that aside, I should like to ask Mr. Nagel how 
he knows what it is that science is concerned or not with. In think- 
ing that he knows this does not he himself use the ‘‘non-procedural 
approach’’ to science for which he blames me? For a procedural 
approach would naturally show that science is concerned with just 
what the scientists who make it are concerned with, and when it 
comes to the scientists (up to and including Einstein), they certainly 
were concerned with the nature of things. With regard to Mr. 
Nagel’s imputation of the doctrine of the internality of all relations 
to the philosophy of events, I shall say this much. I believe that the 
issue in the controversy over internal and external relations as it is 
traditionally understood is meaningful only when one assumes the 
existence of substances. For example, G. E. Moore has the right to 
illustrate external relations because he refers to a substance which 
remains the same while changing its relationships with others—if I 
remember rightly, to Edward VII, who was the same individual 
before and after he was the father of George V. As soon as we talk 
the language of events, and therefore reject substances, we ean not 
give an example of an external relationship, unless it is taken in a 
new sense, as the relationship of physical independence say, for in 
this sense all contemporaneous events are externally related to one 
another. It is obvious that Mr. Nagel did not, as he suspects him- 
self, understand my explanation concerning the internality of the 
relationships of events. I do believe that contemporaneous events are 
externally related to one another. But I deny that an event might 
have different relations from what it has and yet be the same event. 
For an event, unlike a ‘‘substance,’’ is just where and when it is: 
it can not change. There is change from one event to another, but 
there is no change within a single event. 

If it is permissible to add a purely personal note, I shall only say 
that I can not understand the point of writing such a review as Mr. 
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Nagel did. It seems that he found nothing of originality or interest 
in the book (at least he did not mention anything). But his criticism 
is essentially on the level of generalities; it amounts to a reiteration 
of his disliking the book because he is an operationalist and the book 
defends realism. 


A. P. USHENKOo. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





I had no intention, in my review of Mr. Ushenko’s book, to sug. 
gest that he undertook to do something which he failed to do. I 
did challenge his conception of the task of a philosopher who writes 
on the philosophy of relativity with the physical theory of relativity 
as his subject-matter. I did take for granted that any one writing 
on such a theme would have something illuminating to say on what 
the import of that theory is for the systematization of scientific 
knowledge and for the analysis of scientific concepts. And I tried to 
say that I found Mr. Ushenko’s philosophical construction completely 
irrelevant to the physical theory of relativity. If his several chapters 
on space, event, change, geometry, measurement, and space-time do 
not have a direct bearing on that theory, why did he take so many 
pains to explain its elements? 

I did not say that ‘‘science is not concerned with the nature of 
things,’’ although I happen to dislike the phrase because it is mis- 
leading. I did say that I thought Mr. Ushenko was committed to 
assumptions shared by those who hold that all relations are internal, 
and that these assumptions contain among others the belief that 
things are intrinsically (i.e., essentially or necessarily) related. And 
I ventured to assert that the doctrine of the internality of all rela- 
tions is a confused one, for reasons which I briefly indicated, and 
that the difficulties into which Mr. Ushenko’s argument falls are a 
consequence of adopting it. In his reply Mr. Ushenko confirms my 
point that he does subscribe to the doctrine on grounds very much 
like those I suspected, though he does not help me to see that those 
grounds are not ‘‘muddy’’ ones. I can not accept his explanation 
(perhaps because I do not understand it) of the conditions under 
which the distinction between internal and external relations is 
‘“meaningful.’’ 


ERNEST NAGEL. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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